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Menken, the popular pastor of Bremen, is the determining factor. The 
working out of the influence of this man is the principal claim of the 
author to an original contribution. Thus throughout honorable 
parentage is found for most of the ideas of Ritschl. The pointed 
shaft of many an opponent is turned aside. On the whole, the writer 
has done his work well. The book, apart from its controversial pur- 
pose, contributes its portion to understanding the great theologian 
of our times. Hiram Van Kirk. 

The University of Chicago. 

Das Verhaltnis von Theologie und Erkenntnis-Theorie, 
erortert an den theologischen Erkenntnis-Theorien von A. 
Ritschl und A. Sabatier. Von Lie. Johannes Steinbeck. 
Leipzig: Dorffling & Francke, 1898. Pp. vii + 254. M. 4. 

This is the author's Erstlingsarbeit. It is gratefully dedicated to 
Frank, the well-known author of System der christlichen Wahrheit and 
System der christlichen Gewissheit, translated into English as System of 
Christian Certainty. In fact, Steinbeck everywhere proceeds upon the 
basis of the presuppositions of the Frankian theology; not slavishly, 
however, for serious intellectual labor of his own is not wanting. But 
the book is burdened with Frank's peculiarities, and he nowhere 
transcends Frank. 

In his preface the author claims that his book has grown out of the 
conviction that the Gegensatze in present theology are due not so 
much to individual differences as to diverse attitude in respect to the 
principles of the science — in which he is in good part in error, for all 
theology today agrees in seeking to form a higher synthesis of the 
historical and the personal, to discover a method of reconciliation of 
the principle of subjective independence and the principle of objective 
authority. 

In the first part (pp. 1-2 1) the effort is to show that an antecedent 
philosophical epistemology is not necessary for theology, rather is 
injurious, because it makes theology, and therewith the knowledge of 
Christianity, dependent on philosophy. Thus, the science would not 
yield universally valid results, but only such as are dependent on the 
subjectively conditioned philosophic judgment of the given theologian. 
In a second part (pp. 22-209) tne epistemology of Ritschl and Sabatier 
is exhibited and estimated in order. The author distinguishes 
between Ritschl's religious-theological and his philosophical principles 
— acknowledging the worth of the former, but rejecting the latter, 
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pointing out at the same time that the latter have not been consistently 
carried through in his theology, yet have exercised a deleterious 
influence on it. Sabatier does not stand in as good grace with Stein- 
beck as Ritschl even, because he makes the understanding of Chris- 
tianity rest on a religio-philosophical theory, and in this way ignores the 
peculiarity of Christianity — that is to say, he much too sharply separates 
religious (and therewith Christian) knowledge as merely subjective and 
symbolic from objective scientific knowledge. In a third section (pp. 
210-54) the author elaborates his own theory of knowledge — affi- 
liated with the Frankian. Here what one might have expected has 
certainly happened — the author refutes what he said in the first sec- 
tion against the necessity of undertaking to construct an epistemology, 
and takes in at the back door what he kicked out at the front, inno- 
cently enough, unaware indeed of having fallen into contradiction. 

Still, as a first attempt at authorship the book merits much recog- 
nition. The exposition is clear and well balanced ; the criticism acute 
and sober. Ritschl's philosophic theory of the thing deserves criti- 
cism. Sabatier's exposition sets out from a religio-philosophical theory 
which fails to do justice both to the object — religions given in history 
— and to the concrete ideal. It is a real service on the part of Stein- 
beck to have made this plain. 

But his book, taken as a whole, seems to me to be worked out on a 
wrong basis. Theology arose in the Christian church in interaction 
with the intellectual collective life of the time, and its very existence 
depends on this connection, and consequently on that with philosophy 
also. Let theology be insulated, as Frank wished that it should be, 
and it is destined to decay. Moreover, if philosophic influence be not 
assigned its right place in theology, it will put in its appearance where 
it does not belong. And if the Auseinandersetzung of Christianity 
with philosophy be transferred to epistemological elucidations, the 
independence of the Christian faith of the changing systems of philos- 
ophy is thereby precisely attainable. Following Frank, the author 
naturally misses the very end he rightly sought. The obverse side of 
this is that he — again with Frank — holds dogmas, which are a philo- 
sophically conditioned expression of the Christian faith, to be the 
very realities of faith. 

But, most important of all, the author, under the influence of Frank, 
has not made clear that "objective knowledge" may have a twofold sig- 
nification. Of course, Frank and Steinbeck are both right in urging 
that what we know in faith is a content of objective realities. To deny 
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this is to deny the faith itself. But this content, as knowledge which 
accrues to faith, never ceases to stand in those subjective relations 
characteristic of faith. To overlook this, and in this sense to seek 
objective knowledge, is to make the invisible realities of faith objects Of 
a knowledge which is suited only to the finite world. This is what 
Frank does. He believes that, by reflection on the new birth and its 
certainty, he can authenticate the entire circle of dogmas. In this way 
he carries natural-science methods over into an entirely different region 
of knowledge. This is what Steinbeck does, too. In matters of faith we 
have to do with objective realities — this is his truth ; that he trans- 
forms this into something different, affirming that we must employ a 
method of knowledge divorced from faith, i. e., from the personal rela- 
tion of knowledge — this is his error. It is as if a child thought that 
it could grow in the knowledge of its father by logically articulating 
him in a technically correct way in the kingdom of living beings, and 
explaining this for the father-in-himself ; whereas it will grow in the 
knowledge of its father and attain to its father as he is in himself only 
in so far as it ever becomes like its father. So, similarly, is it with the 
knowledge of God. To disengage it from personal relations is to 
change it in its actuality — /x.er<£/3ao-is ets aAAo yews. It is to occupy an 
unreligious relation to its object, opposite in principle to that of faith. 
For the author to be astray here in theology is to go astray everywhere. 
For, if one is to succeed in deriving dogmas, having their origin in an 
entirely different intellectual connection and situation, from the pious 
experience of the evangelical Christian, the transition must be somehow 
made from faith to subtile theological-philosophical speculation, with- 
out its yet being perceived. This is done with the device of the objec- 
tivity of the realities of faith, which is rightly maintained, but is wrongly 
used as a plea for a mode of knowledge which is opposed to faith. 

Space may be claimed only to remark upon the arbitrariness of the 
method of using the Scriptures, both by Frank and his disciple Stein- 
beck — the atomistic instead of the organic. George B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 

Christian Dogmatics. By Rev. John Macpherson, M.A., author 
of Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, etc. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1898; New York: Imported by- 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. viii+468. $3. 

The publishers have given us a well-made book. The paper, type, 
and printing are of the best, and the proof-reading has come very close 



